oy a numoer 01 iigni macmnes, one 01 vmiuu is euown in rig. i^o. It weighs only 1450 Ib. with the truck and 2-1/2-h.p. gasoline engine and mixes 5 cu. ft. of concrete in a batch.
Mixers of the batch type are usually charged by hand, either by the use of runways and wheelbarrows where the charging hopper is not too high, or mechanically by filling boxes, Fig. 122, which are lifted from the ground and dumped into the mixer.
Continuous mixers are operated by paddles which stir the material in a trough and push it constantly toward one end. The materials are handled either by being spread out in proper proportion on a platform and then shoveled into the mixer, or by men shoveling them in proper proportions, from piles of cement, sand and stone, that is, a 1 to 2 to 4 mixture would require one man shoveling cement, two sand and four stone, thus maintaining a constant proportion of ingredients.
In one type of gravity mixer the materials, previously arranged in layers of stone, sand and cement, are shoveled into a long chute-like device crossed by bars at intervals for breaking up the materials, which toss them about and against the sides, water being introduced at the same time. In another type cone-shaped hoppers with openings closed by gates are located one above the other, the materials being discharged from one to the other and mixed by mingling together in their'passage.
A portable gravity mixer known as the Hains-Weaver has been used to some extent on sewer work. This consists of four iron hoppers hung one below the other by chains, each hopper being provided with a gate at the bottom. The sand, stone, cement and water are placed in the first hopper, after which the gate is opened, allowing the contents to flow into the second hopper, its gate then being opened and so on. The action of the mixer is somewhat like that of the sand in an hour glass, the materials from the sides flowing toward the center and thence downward. For concrete of fairly wet consistency, such as is often desirable in sewer work, this type of mixer apparently works well. When too much water is added there is a tendency for the water and fine material to run through rapidly, leaving the stone to follow. For dry mixtures the mixing is liable not to be as complete as desirable.
This type of mixer was used on a 4 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. sewer in Boston where the conditions were somewhat unusual. This sewer was being built through a narrow alley where the trench took up practically the full working space. A cableway was installed with the towers erected in